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The Teaching of Jesus About the Future; According to the 
Synoptic Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 382. 

$3.26 postpaid. 

This book is a credit to American scholarship. The careful study of 
it cannot but prove a valuable discipline in the critical reading of the gospels. 
Comparisons such as it is absolutely necessary to make between the different 
gospels are here made with tact and judgment. Distinctions which must 
inevitably be attempted between what Jesus actually said and what is 
incorrectly attributed to him are drawn with reserve, yet without fear, and 
in a persuasive, and I should say on the whole in a convincing, way. It is 
true that this region of the gospel records is the one in which it is easiest, 
and not the one in which it is for us most important, to make such distinc- 
tions. It is not the most important because it is not for information about 
the future that we are now returning to the teachings of Jesus. It is the 
easiest because it is in matters of eschatology that the influence of current 
Jewish ideas, of early Christian needs and hopes, and of the course of events, 
can most clearly be traced; but also because the things which historical 
evidence renders it least probable that Jesus uttered are for the most part 
just those which we would wish him not to have uttered. But just because 
it is easiest, it is the region where criticism may best enter and most suc- 
cessfully prove its rights and uses. 

The results which Mr. Sharman reaches will be to many minds welcome 
as a genuine aid to faith. They form a defense of Jesus against the charge 
that he shared the extravagant messianic ideas and the fanatical hopes of his 
people. Jesus predicted the destruction of Jerusalem. Like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, he saw that his nation was bringing destruction upon itself 
through political restlessness and ambition. These tendencies were now 
embodied in the party of the Zealots. Against their messianic pretensions 
Jesus warned his disciples, and prepared them to meet the impending 
calamities. The hoped-for Day of the Lord would not come, as the 
Zealots claimed, through revolt against Rome. It would come suddenly, 
without sign or warning, finding men in their daily walk, and deciding 
each man's destiny. This last day Jesus called the Day of the Son of Man; 
but he did not identify this coming judge with himself, nor did he say 
that the day was near, but rather that no one but God knew the time of 
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its coming. Though he warned his disciples of persecutions, he promised 
within their lifetime great conquests of his truth, a rapid growth of the 
kingdom of God. These three predictions, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Day of the Son of Man, the coming of the kingdom of God, were to 
Jesus entirely distinct. Their confusion is due to later misunderstandings. 
Beyond these three things, and the fact of a life after death, the forecast 
of Jesus did not go. Descriptions of the last judgment, of Paradise and 
Gehenna, are due almost wholly to the First Evangelist, and are not 
genuine. 

Now, apart from some details, I find myself in agreement with these 
results, grateful to the writer for arguing them so ably, and inclined to rest 
with the expression of hope that the book may be widely read. Yet perhaps 
this advice may not be weakened, and the reading may even be made a 
little more interesting, if some points of criticism are added. Personally, 
then, I cannot but regret the acceptance of Professor Burton's theory of 
the Synoptic Gospels of which the writer says that although it involved the 
rewriting of his book it did not affect the conclusions previously reached 
either in general or in particular. I fear that the first hundred pages, in 
which this theory is expounded, will prove an obstacle to many readers. 
Professor Burton's work (1904), I need not say to readers of this journal, 
is a very able and important contribution to the Synoptic Problem, but it is 
not the prevailing view. Accepting Mark as a source of Matthew and 
Luke, the peculiarity of Burton's theory lies in its treatment of the materials 
left in these two gospels after the subtraction of Mark. Only parts of these 
materials are common to the two gospels. The ruling critical theories 
agree in proceeding to construct a second main source (Q) on the basis only 
of these common parts. In Luke these are found chiefly in two sections, 
6 : 20 — 8 : 3 and 9 : 51 — 18 : 14, which however contain much besides, derived 
from unknown sources. 

In place of Q and the undefined sources of materials peculiar to Matthew 
and Luke, Burton supposes three sources. The first of the two sections 
of Luke forms the principal part of one of these sources, G, to which Luke 
3:7-18; 4:1-30; 5:1-11 are added. The second Luke section, as it 
stands, is a second source, P (adding only 19:1-28). The third source, M, 
Papias' Logia, contains the material peculiar to Matthew. Matthew used 
the first source quite fully, but the second only by excerpts. The coincidence 
of Matthew and Luke in recording sayings of Jesus loses, therefore, all 
historical significance. All the material in Luke 9:51 — 18:14 stands on 
the same level historically, whether Matthew used it or not. Its occurrence 
in Matthew may help to fix the text of document P, but does not define 
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its contents, and does not carry us back to an earlier source. According 
to this theory almost all that the three gospels as they stand contain conies 
from one or other of the four sources. Any gospel may record a source 
more accurately, and any source may report a saying more correctly. 
Historical criticism is not much helped by this literary theory, and one is not 
surprised that the adoption of it should necessitate little change in results 
already reached by a comparison in every case of all the records, and a 
decision as to historical fact based, not on literary but on historical con- 
siderations. It would seem to me better, however, that such a study as this 
should keep in form the essential freedom from dependence on a particular 
synoptic theory which it actually has in substance. At the same time 
it would seem desirable that the current two-source theory should have so 
much recognition as this, even from one who did not accept it, that the 
questions be raised and discussed whether or not the Q material (that 
which is actually common to Matthew and Luke apart from Mark) con- 
tains any distinct teaching on the subject under discussion. The recent 
studies of Wellhausen and Harnack have made this more imperative than 
ever. 

Mr. Sharman has modified Burton's theory at one point. He recog- 
nizes in what is peculiar to Matthew, not only the source M, but also 
numerous editorial additions by the evangelist, in which his peculiar escha- 
tological views and interests intrude themselves into the gospel traditions. 
The elimination of these ideas and phrases of Matthew from the teaching of 
Jesus is an important feature in the book. But there is an almost equally 
characteristic eschatological conception in Luke's gospel, of which due ac- 
count is hardly taken. It is the conception of a reversal of lot between rich 
and poor in the world to come, with the inference that the rewards of that 
world are to be earned by giving up one's present possessions in alms. This 
idea of outward compensation, and this ascetic, almost monastic, choice of 
present poverty and suffering, is a departure by Luke, or b) an important 
source of Luke, from earlier and better traditions of the words of Jesus. 
That this work of Luke is found in 6 : 20-49 as we ^ as in 9 : 51 — 1 8 : 14 is an 
argument against Burton's separation of these sections into two independent 
documents. It is perhaps hardly fair to demand that so large a book 
should be made larger; yet one would like to add to the admirable exposi- 
tion of zealotism and of the political situation as a background for the 
teaching of Jesus, some fuller treatment of Jewish apocalyptical ideas; 
some justification of the statement that in the phrase, "the Day of the Son 
of Man," Son of Man simply stands for Jehovah; even some fuller exposi- 
tion of Jesus' conception of Messiahship. For after all, in the teaching of 
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Jesus about the future, the question with which we are most concerned, 
because of its bearing on our conception of his personality, is the question 
whether he claimed messiahship in the future sense, looking upon himself 
as the one destined to come as Messiah. But this critical question of 
"future messiahship" can hardly be discussed apart from a study of his 
words as to his death and resurrection; and these topics Mr. Sharman 
expressly omits from the scope of his book. Perhaps this is less a criticism 
of the book than a recognition of the fact that the teaching of Jesus is so 
much a unity that it is hard to treat any one topic in it without making 
oneself responsible for the whole. This is not a treatise on the messianic 
self -consciousness of Jesus. We hope, however, that the writer will supple- 
ment it by some fuller adjustment and elucidation of his suggestions that 
the disciples believed Jesus to be Messiah (pp. 126 ff.); that a definite 
messianic interpretation of himself by Jesus was exceedingly rare (pp. 
131, 162); that he did not mean himself by Son of Man (p. 132); that he 
redefined the vocation of Messiah, as he did also the meaning of the king- 
dom of God (p. 315). From these hints as they stand it is not easy to 
construct an entirely consistent position. 

One omission remains which is not so easy to justify. The reader of 
this book will be sure to ask whether these bold separations between 
authentic and unauthentic sayings in the gospels are the writer's individual 
opinions, or are in line with the views of other scholars. To be sure, well- 
considered reasons are better than long lists of authorities; yet it is well 
for a writer in this much -worked field to indicate his relation to other 
workers. As a matter of fact very many of the positions here well stated 
and ably defended are familiar to students in this field, and the work can be 
accepted as an able contribution to the common structure of modern New 
Testament scholarship. But the book would gain in effect if, for example, 
the discussions of the parables of the Tares and the Talents were put in 
relation to Julicher's classical interpretations, with which in fact they 
largely agree; and if the brief treatment of the parables of the Great Supper 
and the Rich Man and Lazarus were supplemented from the same source 
It must of course be confessed that any complete history of criticism would 
swell the book beyond reasonable bounds. 

The strength of the book lies in its emphasis on the historical occasion 
and setting of Jesus' words about the future, in the skilful and persuasive 
way in which in detail the different records are compared and the original 
words recovered, and in the general defense of an ethical, in contrast to 
an apocalyptical, intepretation of the teachings of Jesus. I would urge 
the interest and importance of the study, and its value toward a right 
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understanding both of the nature of the gospel writings and of the mind of 
the Master. 

Frank C. Porter 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 



A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, for students familiar 
with the elements of Greek. By A. T. Robertson. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1908. Pp. xxix-f 240. 

From the preface we learn that the author's object in publishing this 
short grammar is to supply the needs of those who have studied classical 
Greek and do not need an elementary grammar, but are not yet ready for 
the more critical minutiae of a book like Winer. The plan of the present 
grammar is determined by the object in view. Condensation is practiced 
as much as possible with clearness. The paradigms are not given, having 
been already acquired by the student, but brief discussions of New 
Testament variation in form occur. There is little criticism of the views 
of different grammarians. The space is reserved for the positive presenta- 
tion of the main points of New Testament grammar. The effort is made 
to put the chief facts in such a way as to enlist the interest of well-prepared 
men, who know Attic Greek. 

The preface is followed by a "brief bibliography" of six pages, in which 
the places of publication should have been given. In place of an index 
of subjects the table of contents is made very full. There are indices 
of New Testament passages and of some important Greek words. Of 
the horizon of the work, Dr. Robertson says: 

This grammar is written after much study of modern methods in philology 
and research. The results of modern study of comparative grammar, modern 
Greek, the inscriptions, the papyri, etc., are kept constantly in mind. I have not 
been able, for lack of space, to draw largely on these treasures by way of illus- 
tration. 

There are, of course, many grammars of New Testament Greek, so 
that when one wishes to add another to the list he can but repeat much 
that has been previously said. The main body of facts will not be new. 
The author of a new grammar, if he seeks to make any change, will find his 
efforts confined to changes in the method of arrangement and treatment. 
This grammar is divided into three parts — Introductory, Forms, and Syn- 
tax — the whole being divided into thirty-five chapters instead of the usual 
arrangement by sections under the three main divisions. The chief differ- 
ence between this and other New Testament grammars is found in the treat- 



